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There is not a day that passes when we do not tell a friend or a family member an anecdote 
concerning events that have happened to us in the course of the day, or pass on a story that we 
ourselves have heard. We make stories out of events of all kinds: the shocking, the amusing, 
the trivial, and the momentous. Each of us is something of an expert on storytelling: we all know, 
instinctively, how to go about it, and there are some who can make a great success of any story. 
Western culture, like any other, has a long tradition of storytelling, which we can trace back 
for thousands of years. The first of our storytellers to be recorded, the epic poet Homer, has 
always been regarded as a master-storyteller. But few have paused to examine his story- 
telling habits from the perspective of storytellers today. 

A storyteller needs good material. Homer, of course, had good stuff, in the story of Achilles' 
quarrel with Agamemnon and in the adventures of Odysseus. But we all know that what really 
counts is not so much the story you choose to tell, but the way in which you present that story. 
Presentation was critical in Homer's case, asa performer. Given that he worked in the immediate 
presence of his audience, Homer's position was very much like ours today, when we tell stories 
in everyday conversation. I shall discuss three points of similarity, to see how much we have in 
common with a great storyteller of the past: our preference for direct speech, our avoidance of 
long passages of description, and our habits of reminiscence. 

But there is one conspicuous difference between his efforts and our own: a difference of scale, 
the difference between his vast epics and our brief anecdotes. So I shall also draw attention to 
three points where Homer's practice diverges from our own his readiness to include lists and 
catalogues, his habit of extending similes, and his tendency to spell things out again and again. 
This way, we can recognize the otherness of Homer even as we appreciate the timelessness of the 
storytelling tradition that we share. 


45% in quotation marks 

Think back to the last time you told a story that went down well with family or friends, perhaps 
about an event that had befallen you that very day, and try to remember how you went about 
it. Certainly you would have made some effort to involve your listeners in the events you were 
describing. We all want our audience to feel that they are participating in the action, watching 
and listening and weighing up what has been said. For this reason we often allow the characters in 
our tales to speak in their own voices -in what we call direct, rather than indirect, speech. This is 
critical to the success of our stories-and it is clear that Homer, too, saw it as vital. Notice how the 
tremendous quarrel between Achilles and Agamemnon, at the beginning of the Iliad, is 
rendered almost entirely through direct speech. Its effect on us, the audience, is immediate. As 
we listen to the words exchanged, it is as though we are there, as spectators. And it is this 
particular form of presentation, which demands that we watch and listen and judge, that engages 
and holds our attention. When we consider that 45% of Homer's Iliad is presented as direct 
speech, we realize the value he set upon this mode of storytelling. 

Perhaps the neatest example of Homer's understanding that direct speech is more powerful 
than indirect occurs in book 11 of the Iliad, when Nestor is trying to convince Patroclus that he is 
the one who can persuade Achilles to return to the fighting. He recalls the time when Odysseus 
and he called in at the palace of Phthia, to recruit the young warriors Achilles and Patroclus to 
the Achaean cause against Troy. He reports the parting words of the fathers to their sons. Peleus, 



Achilles' father, told his son (his words are reported in indirect speech) that he should strive to 
be best in battle. But Patroclus' father, Menoetius, had some- thing far more significant to say to 
his son: so Homer has Nestor present Menoetius' words as direct speech. They are all the more 
vivid for being presented as if they were actually being spoken: 

'My child, by right of blood Achilleus is higher than you are, 

but you are the elder. Yet in strength he is far the greater. 

You must speak solid words to him, and give him good counsel, 

and point his way. If he listens to you it will be for his own 

■ good. ' 

(Iliad 11.785-8: Richmond Lattimore's translation) 

Although these words are now actually spoken by Nestor, it is as though they are spoken by 
Menoetius. So great is their power that Patroclus will act upon them. 

As storytellers we are also well aware that our audience has limited tolerance for detailed 
description. It is difficult for many of us to picture items, or individuals, or even scenes, from a 
description in words alone. Not all authors who work with the printed word realize this, lam sure 
I am not the only person who has hurried through long stretches of description in works of written 
literature, eager to return to the story proper. When we are telling stories to our friends, 
however, we keep description to a minimum; and we press on with our narrative. As does 
Homer. Note that the Iliad contains very little pure description, of people or of places. Homer 
prefers to leave to us the task of visualizing the setting and the cast. Even when he sets out to 
describe a great shield or a bow that is the prized possession of one of this heroes, his 
description of the object is brief. He prefers to tell a story about it. The story of how 
Pandarus acquired his bow, for example, is much more informative than any careful description 
of the weapon's physical features; for it tells us more about Pandarus, the hero who took such 
pride in the weapon he had created for himself. 

'That reminds me...’ 

Homer understands the fascination with stories - we are always ready for more. Both the Iliad and 
the Odyssey are crammed with good stories - stories which his characters tell each other, 
whether to persuade (as happens so often in the Iliad) or to deceive (I am thinking here of all 
Odysseus' false tales in the Odyssey ). And in these stories we recognize precisely the same 
introductory phrases which we ourselves use every day. The old hero Nestor, for example, uses 
the same habits of reminiscence as do our parents and grandparents (the 'When I was young...' 
and the 'Since you remind me...' varieties). Zeus issues stark reminders of severe 
punishments in stories beginning with 'Remember that time when...'. Antenor, conversing 
with Helen in the Iliad, favours the mode which runs ' I agree with your analysis. I can tell you a 
story that illustrates that'. All these ways of introducing stories are familiar from everyday 
conversation and they were clearly as much a part of Homer'sculture as they are of ours. What 
delights me about their occurrence in Homer's tales is the realization that we share with 
Homer's speakers the same repertoire of phrases to introduce our tales (that is, the same habits of 
reminiscence); and, more importantly, that stories were used in the same ways then as now: as 
sources of delight and painless instruction. 



But, for all that we have so much in common, Homer employs a number of other techniques in 
ways that we would not. For example, we all occasionally, mid-story, find ourselves providing our 
listeners with a list: a list of people, a list of qualities, a list of places. We take pleasure in making 
lists and in hearing them, because we enjoy the display of the skills of memory and because we 
enjoy the rhythm of listing. But lists must be kept within limits. I would estimate that in everyday 
storytelling a list of four or five items- but no more - is perfectly acceptable: Homer's 
enthusiasm for lists, by contrast, seems inexhaustible. The catalogue of ships in book 2 of the 
Iliad is the outstanding case. Of course, I must grant that our encounters with the catalogue of 
ships are on the printed page, and it is hard to read with unflagging interest this list of Achaean 
heroes who came toTroy with theirships. To hear it may have been a different experience 
altogether. Even so, Homer's catalogues and lists arefar more extensive than anything we would 
impose on our everyday audiences. 

Drawing out rituals and similes 

We all on occasion use similes to reinforce a point we are making. We comment on an action or a 
phenomenon in terms of a parallel event or phenomenon. The parallel will take the form of a vivid 
image: 'he came as quick as a flash'. Homer, like us, will some- times keep his simile brief, as 
though he does not want to impose too much on his audience. But, more often he takes pleasure 
in developing his similes in ways which we would not dare, for fear of straining the patience of our 
listeners. Thus, in book 16, Homer tells us not only that Patroclus falls like a great tree in the 
forest; he tells us also who was felling the tree, the tools they used, and how the timber was 
destined to be used (for ship-building). The simile offers us a complete picture of another world. 
And it certainly conveys more than our own rather limited, washed-out, similes. For Homer not 
only reflects on the great size of the hero as he is brought down; but in his commentary on the ship- 
builders and their task, he underlines something quite contrary. He wants us to feel the pathos of 
the scene: he wants us to contrast what is purposeful and productive (the building of a ship) with 
the wasteful death of a warrior on the field of battle. 

There is a third way in which Homer's storytelling technique differs from ours. Homer likes to spell 
things out. When he refers to the preparation of a meal, or the harnessing of a chariot, or the 
arming of a hero before battle, he may communicate this in a few words; but, perhaps more 
often, he is inclined to spell out the sequence of actions. Thus he sets outthe sequence in whicha 
hero dons his armour, or the details of harnessing up a horse or a mule; and he does this not once 
but several times in the course of each epic. This, too, is a strategy which today might well test the 
good- will of your listeners. Why, then, did Homer's audience tolerate it? The answer, of course, 
lies in the scale of the performance: the Homeric epics were monumental epics. Unlike our two- 
minute tales, the Iliad and the Odyssey were designed to be performed over several nights. The 
audience probably already knew the story at the heart of the tale. So they were not listen- ing 
for the narrative line, impatient to see how things would turn out; rather, they were there for the 
pleasure of the tale, to savour every moment, at leisure. So the audience accepted the story- 
teller's devices -the rituals of typical scenes, the detailed world of the similes, the scope of his 
lists and catalogues -and enjoyed them for what they were, features which make epic what it is 
and which set epic storytelling apart from that of every day. 


All in all, Homer'schoice of strategies is designed to fulfil the same purposes as our own. We 
want to tell a story that is well received: one that raises a laugh, one that is greeted by an 
exclamation of surprise, of shock, or of sympathy. This was Homer's goal also, with the great 



difference that he worked on a far grander scale. The reception which he looked for, I suggest, 
was prolonged silence, which would indicate his listeners' respect and admiration for a 
performance which far outstripped anything they themselves could do. Their silence would 
have been due recompense for the scale of the enterprise, for the quality of the tales he chose, 
and, not least, for his skill in their presentation. 
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